IH        MUSIC   IN   THE  TWENTY   REPUBLICS

elevated the Samba to an art form, as distinctive as any of the European
dance forms used in classical music.

The Maxixe, which attained immense popularity all over the world in
1910-1915, is of mixed musical parentage. Arthur Ramos, in his Folclore
Negro no Brasil} speaks of the Maxixe as "a Brazilian dance which has bor-
rowed Negro elements from the Batuque and incorporated the stylization
of Hispano-American and European music." Mario de Andrade writes:
"In the Maxixe there are reflected in a distorted shape the rhythms of the
Caterete and other rural dances, deformed lines from the Emboladas of
the Northeast, and even the rhythms of children's rounds."

The Oxford Companion to Music gives the following description of
the Maxixe: "A rather strenuous Brazilian dance in two-in-a-measure
time, which had some European popularity in the early years of the nine-
teenth century and then reappeared about 1911-1913 in a somewhat
different form as the Tango" Apart from the identification of the Maxixe
with the Tango, with which it has little in common except the time-
signature, there is in this definition an inaccurate dating. The Maxixe did
not appear even in Brazil before the last quarter of the nineteenth cen-
tury j the first mention of the Maxixe in Brazil was made in the Gaze fa
da Tarde of January 25, 1884.

One of the most important manifestations of Brazilian musical folk-
lore is the Choro. It does not represent any definite form of composition,
but covers a number of Brazilian airs. Originally, the Choro was the
name given to an ensemble of instruments, African and European, similar
to the jazz band, but antedating the appearance of jazz in the United
States. As in jazz, the players of Choros improvise in free and often dis-
sonant counterpoint, which they call Contracanto. By metonymy, Choros
has come to mean the music played by the Choro ensembles, in plural,
Choros. Villa-Lobos has enlarged the meaning of the word Choros, apply-
ing it to any composition in the Brazilian manner, from a guitar solo to
a symphonic or choral work.

Another type of Brazilian folklore which cannot be reduced to any
definite musical form is the Desafio. The word means a competition, for
in the Desafio> two or more singers contend with one another in free
improvisation.

A powerful resource of Brazilian music is represented by European folk
songs acclimatized in Brazil. These airs experience a sea-change, which
alters their European inflection, and makes them truly native in func-
tion. The Brazilian Waltz has little in common with its Viennese proto-